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Please Note! 


Journal of Education is not 
published during July and 
August. The editors use much 
of this time for devising fresh 
plans for fall and winter num- 
bers. And to judge from the 
Way new ideas have been 
crowding one another in the 
Editorial Sanctum lately, the 
Journal will take another big 
forward stride when it resumes 
publication after the summer’s 
respite. 


Friendly suggestions from 
our readers are always wel- 
come. Such suggestions are 
never more effective than in 
the “plotting days” of June, 
July and August. Now may be 
the time, incidentally, for you 
to ask the editors if they would 
like an article on such and such 
a subject. 


General or Special? 


It has been suggested that 
this magazine become more 
specialized. We have given 
this matter much thought. In 
spite of the tendency of many 
people to rush to specialists, 
there is still a demand for 
family physicians. There is 
likewise both a demand and a 
need for a professional journal 
such as_ this, which maintains 
a general practice. 


Few of our readers may know 
that this publication was orig- 
inally and for some years dedi- 
cated to “ education, literature 
and science.” That was indeed 
a large order! 


The Winship Policy 


"Way back in 1886, when 
Albert E. Winship first took 
over the editorship of the Jour- 
nal of Education, he wrote :— 


“The Journal will do all 
in its power to popularize 
those who are doing good 
work in the profession. .. . 
We are at the service of the 
profession. We have no per- 
sonal ambitions, no special 
personal honors to seek, no 
enemies to punish.” 


And that still applies as a 
highly important part of this 
magazine’s policy. 


Here’s wishing you the Best 
Vacation Ever. 


THE PUBLISHERS 
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New Textbooks for Elementary Grades 
Ready this Summer 


* 
FIRST STEPS—Fact and Story Readers 


A CHARMING PRE-PRIMER which supplies 40 pages of easy reading 
for the first few weeks preceding the use of the Primer of the Fact 
and Story Readers. The vocabulary consists of 68 word-forms — 
counting every word variation — all of which appear again in the 
Primer. The stories about life-like characters appeal to young chil- 
dren; the pictures — in three colors — are artistic and delightful. 


me 
UPTON’S FIRST DAYS with NUMBERS 


An easy, natural introduction to number facts and relationships for 
use in the second half of the first grade or the first half of the second 
grade. The problems and number stories are based on the play and 
games of children. The vocabulary is the result of a careful analysis 
of the vocabularies of the best primary readers with, of course, the 
inclusion of the necessary arithmetic words. A series of diagnos- 
tic tests is given, with keyed references to remedial exercises. 


@ OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE PAST 


The first book in the new series, The Westward March of Man 
by KNOWLTON, GERSON, WHEELER, GILL AND HARDEN 


Becnoenc with the myths and legends of the ancient Greeks and 
Norse, this first book tells how the early peoples tried to explain 
the creation and the forces of nature and how these primitive races 
lived and what they handed down to us today. The latter part of 
the book deals with the first nations that left written records — the 
Egyptians, Hebrews, Phoenicians, etc. Profuse and interesting pic- 
tures and graphic maps. 


% EXPLORING LATIN 
By a Committee of Latin Teachers of Baltimore, Md. 
Represented by MARY T. BRENNAN, HELEN J. LOANE, and MARGARET ENGLAR 


. ae chief objective of this book for junior high schools is the deter- 
mining of the aptitudes of the pupils for foreign languages. For 
those who go on with the study of Latin it offers an excellent founda- 
tion. Only the first declension and the present tense of the first and 
second conjugation are covered. Emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of the English Language. Individual differences have been 
taken into account. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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What the Public Expects 


By MRS. HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


Vice-President, Board of Education 
District of Columbia 


HAT does the consumer 

get out of public school 
education? Does he get his 
money’s worth? And, while we 
are about it, who is the con- 
sumer ? 


We, the public, are the con- 
sumers—we parents, who entrust 
our children to the schools; we 
taxpayers, whose hard-earned dol- 
lars so largely to support 
them; we people who, in various 
capacities, have to test and use 
and judge the product of the 
schools. 


go 


What is our money’s worth ?— 
a generation of well-prepared citi- 
zens, ready to carry on the work 
of this country, and of well-pre- 
pared individuals, ready to take 
their own responsibilities, to live 
in and take part in the busy life 
of civilized communities and a 
civilized nation. To insure that 
kind of product, we have the 
right to insist on certain things. 

We have the right to insist that 
our schools shall be housed in 
clean and safe school buildings; 
that they shall be properly heated 
in cold weather, and shall have 
as much sunshine as possible, and 
good air at all times; that they 
shall have suitable playgrounds. 
We have the right to insist that 
the school system shall be admin- 
istered wisely and with proper 
regard for constructive and not 
penny-wise economy ; that it shall 
have capable administration and 
able supervisors, who will not 
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Will the depression lead to a more 


careful scrutiny of the qualifications 


of teachers? 


only expend school funds wisely, 
but will maintain high standards 
of teaching and develop the finest 
professional attitude among the 
teachers who serve under them— 
in short, that the system shall 
operate to insure for our children 
the kind of training they are en- 
titled to have. 


All these things are important 
and essential. But there is 
other factor that I have not yet 
mentioned—an element in any 
successful plan of public school 
education that is far more impor- 
tant than any of these, and, of 
course, they are all important. I 


an- 


mean the classroom teacher. For 
five hours a day she has under 
her control, to mould or to mar, 
the most precious material of any 
worker, high or low, in the life 
of our nation. Her influence is 
on a par with that of home and 
church in the young lives en- 
trusted to her. And when we 
realize this fact, for a_ single 
classroom group, we have only 
made the beginning; for we must 
multiply by thousands the effect 
of this influence to realize its im- 
portance throughout the nation. 
What wonder that we are im- 
pressed by the immeasurable in- 
fluence the classroom teacher may 
have—impressed, and concerned? 
Upon her we have placed a heavy 
responsibility; from her society 
demands a worthwhile contri- 
bution. It is only natural, there- 


fore, in these days of financial 
stress, to ask ourselves whether 
we can continue to get the right 
kind of classroom teaching, and 
improve, if possible, 
have. 


what we 
In other words, what will 
be the effect of the depression 
and its consequences upon the 
preparation and functioning of 
our teachers? 


How Teachers Are Trained 


As the consumer, the public 
has the right to ask: How are 
our classroom teachers trained? 
What is their educational back- 
ground? 

Since the early part of the 
present century, the commonly 
accepted standard for elementary 
teachers has been two years’ 
training beyond the high school. 
According to figures compiled by 
Dr. Guy C. Gamble, of the 
United States Office of Edutation, 
in 1930-31 46.2 per cent. of 
248,648 elementary school teachers 
attained this standard, 27.6 per 
cent. surpassed it, and only about 
one in four—26 per cent.—were 
below it. However, in the rural 
areas, over 60 per cent. of the 
teachers in schools having only 
one or two teachers have less 
than two years of training. At 
the other extreme, in cities of 
over 100,000 population, only 9.2 
per cent. have less than two 
years of training. In twenty-five 
states this amount of preparation 
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constitutes the maximum state 
certificate requirement, in years 
of training, for an elementary 
school certificate. In nine states 
the maximum requirement is 
three years, and in fourteen 
states, four years. In the ma- 
jority of the above states, how- 
ever, there are lower permissible 
levels for entrance to teaching in 
elementary schools. 

Have the requirements of two, 
three, or even four years’ train- 
ing been too high? When we 
consider that there is in every 
state in the Union a surplus of 
teachers with training above the 
minimum, it would seem just to 
conclude that there has not been 
undue difficulty in reaching pres- 
ent standards. Because of the 
existence of this great number of 
teachers with two or more years 
of acceptable training, there ap- 
pears to be no necessity whatso- 
ever for lowering the standards 
required for certification. Rather 
we should try to advance the 
standard certification requirement 
to at least the training of the 
average teacher of the state. 

The tendency everywhere has 
been to establish a relationship 
between levels of training and 
salary schedules—the more train- 
ing, the higher salary. More 
salary has been offered as an 
incentive to teachers to improve 
their education. Now that muni- 
cipal budgets are being severely 
cut, the dangerous policy may be 
adopted of making new appoint- 
ments from among those with 
inferior training, simply because 
they are cheaper. 


High Standards 


If the present situation is util- 
ized to raise standards rathe 
than to lower them, the consumer 
may, in the long run, agree that 
the depression has resulted in an 
improvement in the preparation 
of our teachers rather than in a 
loss in efficiency. 

From the consumers’ point of 
view, what are the necessary 
elements in the training of 
teachers? It is not enough that 
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the teacher should receive instruc- 
tion in the technique of teaching, 
though this is fundamental. As 
the consumers, we parents and 
citizens want her to have much 
more than that. She must have 
the background of a liberal edu- 
cation. She must be able to 
teach our children to take a 
responsible part in the life of the 
community, not merely to master 
algebra or Latin. We wish for 
our teachers the kind of educa- 
tion that will make them broad- 
minded students of human beings 
and human affairs. 
teacher who can 


We want a 
assume the 
leadership of the thought of her 
class, not merely a person who 
doles out canned knowledge, even 
if she does it in the most ap- 
proved manner! This may seem 
a large order, but teaching is a 
profession not to be lightly under- 
taken. Society expects much 
from teachers, and those who 
are unwilling to try to meet these 
expectations should choose some 
other occupation. 


Educational Planning 


A co-ordinated and carefully 
planned program of co-operation 
between public and private insti- 
tutions will enable these groups 
jointly to further the aims of 
which I have spoken. 

Within a given state specific 
institutions should be allotted 
definite responsibilities for the 
training of specific types of 
teachers. The number of teachers 
of a given type to be trained 
annually should be limited to a 
small number over and above the 
actual demand for that particular 
kind of teacher. In other words, 
some form of state or even 
national planning seems to be 
indicated if we are to avoid the 
dangers of over-production of 
teachers on the one hand, and of 
too narrow kinds of preparation 
on the other. If such a system 
of educational planning is 
adopted, with the co-operation of 
all teacher-iraining institutions, 
public and private, in carrying 
out its aims, we may count in 





the future on an adequate, but 
not an over-supply of properly 
prepared teachers, broadly edu- 
cated, and ready to give the 
special kinds of service for which 
there is a recognized demand. 
Such a program promises not 
only increased efficiency, but also 
substantial reductions in the cost 
of preparing our teachers. 

At the present time a good deal 
is being done in this direction. 
Presidents of colleges and uni- 
versities engaged in_ teacher- 
training are increasing the effi- 
ciency of their institutions and 
lowering unit-costs by certain ad- 
ministrative devices. Among 
these are: avoiding duplication of 
courses; combining freshman and 
sophomore class members in cer- 
tain courses; and rotating elective 
courses so as to reduce the pro- 
gram offered each year, without, 
however, 


eliminating necessary 


subject-matter entirely. 


Next to Being King 


It has been my privilege to 
serve for a number of years as 
a member and as vice-president 
of the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia, and that 
experience has confirmed my 
belief, based on previous intimate 
contact with the schools both as 
a classroom teacher and as the 
mother of three public school 
children, that in the hands of 
our classroom teachers rests 
the future of American edu- 
cation. God grant that they may 
live up to the opportunity that is 
theirs! God grant that they may 
always justify the words from a 
letter by Erasmus, written 400 
years ago, no doubt to a dis- 
couraged teacher :— 

“T admit that your vocation is 
laborious, but I utterly deny that 
it is tragic or deplorable, as you 
call it. To be a schoolmaster is 
next to being a king. Do you 
count it a mean employment to 
imbue the minds of your fellow- 
citizens in their earnest years 
with the best literature and with 
the love of Christ, and to return 
them to their country honest and 
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yirtuous men? In the opinion of 


To which all of us for whom 


fools it is a humble task, but in education is a vital interest—and 
fact it is the noblest of occupa- that means not only every school 


tions.” 


administrator, every board mem- 












ber, every teacher, but also every 
parent, every employer, every 
true American—must utter a sin- 
cere and fervent “ Amen!” 


The Remembered Classroom Teacher 


By FRANK WEBSTER SMITH 


Winter Haven, Florida 


HAVE read—shall I say with 
interest, better with inter- 
ested misgivings—the articles on 
the Forgotten Classroom Teacher. 
My mind rather revolts against 


these imitations of popular 
phrases. But that is neither 
here nor there. It probably 


serves, in the present instance, to 
draw better attention to the 
theme. 

My misgivings apply equally to 
the original article and to the 
comeback replies. The Oklaho- 
man makes striking generaliza- 
tions with almost no _ concrete 
data, though he evidently has 
data from some source. It is 
practically impossible to evaluate 
his criticisms, because we do not 
know what he has in the back- 
ground. <A 
would not make such sweeping 
strictures on school administra- 
tion without some sound basis. 
If he has more than a straw in- 


responsible writer 


dividual in mind he is right in 
attacking what we all deplore. 
Let us hear what his basis is and 
how he argues to his conclusion. 

Of the “comebackers” the 
Michigan article partly corrobo- 
tates the criticism of the original 
article, defends administration 
programs and contends that they 
give scope for initiative of 
teachers. The New York con- 
tribution is a strictly local article 
and well portrays the broad ad- 
Ministrative freedom in the 
schools of the Metropolis. The 
Natick article confines itself to 
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That article on ‘*The Forgotten Class- 
room Teacher’’ draws yet another re- 


joinder. 


sarcasm, personalities and a neat 
peroration. It does not attempt 
to argue ex loco or ex toto. My 
judgment is that all this gets us 
nowhere, and we cannot get any- 
where without a comprehensive 
survey which will help us get a 
more accurate idea of the average 
classroom teacher, a survey com- 
parable with the surveys spon- 
sored in recent years by the Office 
of Education in Washington. 
That would be immensely in- 
teresting and valuable. We should 
probably not be far wrong in say- 
ing that the articles in question 
represent local opinion based on 
limited data. 


Personality Needed 


If one has followed the course 
of education intimately it must 
be plain that our public schools 
are oversupervised and “ under- 
teacherized.” In recent years, 
even in conservative cities, super- 
vision has probably increased at 
least 300-400 per cent. This 
could reasonably be decreased 
one-third without injury to the 
schools—probably to the advan- 
tage of effective work. The 
funds saved could well be devoted 
to increasing the qualifications of 
teachers, so that they will be 
better qualified for their work 
as well as for the co-operation 
and initiative stressed in the Jour- 
nal of Education articles. 

By “underteacherized” I do 
not refer to numbers but to 
quality. For many years I have 


been in a position to evaluate 
teacher-training programs. Nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges 
have expended their energies on 
mass production (the larger the 
mass the better) of partially 
trained teachers. One of our 
most widely known, most pro- 
gressive, and most influential 
authorities in education has re- 
cently raised the query as to 
whether our  teacher-training 
programs have changed the value 
of teaching achievements in our 
schools, that is, as I interpret it, 
whether educated teachers with- 
out training will not score as 
well as our teacher-training 
graduates. I do not here indorse 
the idea, but it is very significant. 
Selective admission to our teacher- 
training institutions has been at 
a low ebb; requirements for ad- 
mission have been appallingly 
low. Selective graduation has 
been at least equally inadequate. 
The result has been an oversup- 
ply of teachers, many of them, 
it is true, superb workers, many 
of them on the other hand alarm- 
ingly unfitted for the work of 
educating American citizens. In 
the last few years more care has 
been given to student personnel of 
our teacher-training institutions. 
Some of these schools have been 
doing a very fine piece of work 
in this direction. There is an 
infinite field for such work. 
What the schools need more 
than anything else is better per- 
sonnel—finer and more effective 
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personalities in their teaching 
corps. If this is accomplished 
the Oklahoman will have less 
complaint as to “ oppressed, sup- 
pressed, subdued and forgotten” 
public school teachers, because 
they will not submit to being sub- 
merged. And New York will 
have a better field for applying 


Learning 


By MAYNARD C. WALTZ 


Keene, New Hampshire 


ROUP discussion is one 
of the best aids to learn- 
ing that we have. By group 
discussion I mean oral participa- 
tion by the members of the unit 
in the solving of real problems. 
By learning, I mean a gradually 
acquired change in behavior which 
is more or less permanent and 
which better enables the child to 
adapt himself to his environment. 
In learning through discussion the 
members of the class may pre- 
sent facts that have been gathered 
pertaining to the problem and 
then arrive at a conclusion or 
they may individually present 
their solutions and then defend 
them. The class or group as a 
whole, with the teacher as guide, 
acts as the final judge of the case. 
Such discussion will complete the 
learning cycle of stimulation, 
assimilation and reaction. With- 
out it the learner will neither 
know what he knows nor will it 
be fully his own. 


For Example 


Let us consider a concrete 
case. Suppose that in our class 
in problems of democracy we 
have asked our students to name 
the outstanding problem before 
the average man of today, and 
they have agreed upon unemploy- 
ment. Then suppose that they 
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its broad policies of freedom. 

Classroom teachers have been 
increasingly recognized and “ re- 
membered” in recent years—re- 
membered in salaries, in position 
(social and otherwise), in co- 
operative administrative  enter- 
prises. On the average they have 


been accorded all the initiative 








and all the privileges and honor 
of co-operation in school adminis. 
tration to which their attainments 
entitle them. It remains for our 
schools to achieve a higher teach. 
ing personnel and more effective 
teaching personalities, so that re 
membrance may be more inspir- 
ing and more significant generally, 


by Group Discussion 


How this socialized method may be 
applied to best advantage — avoiding 
admitted dangers. 


have expressed a desire to study 
this problem and have selected 
for special study the nature, ex- 
tent and evils of unemployment; 
its causes and its possible reme- 
dies. Further suppose that the 
nature, extent and evils of un- 
employment have been discussed 
fully in class, and that the causes 
of unemployment are now being 
considered. One of the students 
presents a résumé of the previous 
work on unemployment, clears 
up misunderstood points of the 
preceding lesson, and states the 
question for the day. Since all 
of the class members have had a 
general assignment on the causes 
of unemployment, they are able 
to discuss the special reports on 
seasonal fluctuations, evolution- 
ary changes in industry, unequal 
distribution of wealth and in- 
come, land monopolization, immi- 
gration, lack of facilities for in- 
dustrial training, personal and 
political causes which are pre- 
sented as floor talks by class 
members. At the conclusion of 
each talk members of the group 
ask questions about those state- 
ments which are not clear, con- 
tribute additional material and 
agree or disagree with the con- 
clusions reached. Then the stu- 
dent who has made the floor 
talk suggests information which 


the others ought to have in their 
notes. After the most important 
material is decided upon another 
student presents his floor talk, 
and so on until all of the assigned 
material is before the group. 
Then the teacher asks if there 
are any other possible causes, and 
some student may suggest strikes 
and lockouts. If suitable material 
is not at hand on this topic, the 
student who has made the sug- 
gestion is given first opportunity 
to present his case at the next 
class period. Now that much 
information is at hand as to 
possible causes of unemployment 
in general, some student will 
probably ask if these causes are 
responsible for present conditions 
in the United States, thus pre- 
senting a psychological approach 
to the next assignment, which will 
be to discover the cause which is 
most responsible for unemploy- 
ment conditions in the United 
States. The period will close 
with a check question such as to 
name the possible causes for un- 
employment. At the next meet- 
ing of the class the students will 
write on the board the complete 
list of answers to the assigned 
problem, and defend their posi- 
tions. After all have had their 
opportunity, if the teacher is 
satisfied. that the facts have been 
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correctly stated she allows the 
students to arrange the list in 
order of importance. The list is 
copied in the notebooks and a 
student who is especially inter- 
ested in the subject is allowed to 
make an intensive study of cur- 
rent magazines and mewspaper 
articles on unemployment and to 
tabulate the number of times 
that writers mention each cause. 
At a later date this student’s re- 
sults are compared with the class 
results. This comparison acts as 
an excellent check on the class 
thinking. While the student is 
working on his project other 
members of the class are ex- 
pected to refer him to helpful 
articles which they have read on 
the subject, and the number of 
voluntary suggestions acts as an 
excellent test of the mastery of 
the topic by the class. This same 
procedure can be followed in 
considering the remedies with 
this variation. Each student may 
give his remedy first and then de- 
fend it instead of working out 
possible remedies as a group and 
then selecting their choice. This 
latter provides for 
more responsibility and initiative. 
Another student may select a 
project on remedies similar to the 


procedure 


one on causes and his results 
may serve as a check of the group 
thinking. 


How to Think 


Group work, such as I 
have described, provides for 
learning by allowing students to 
plan for attacking a problem 
which they themselves have sug- 
gested, to report on individual 
research work, to clarify their 
own ideas, to make judgments, 
to share experiences, and finally 
to analyze, abstract, compare and 
generalize data. These activities 
enable the timid students to de- 
velop confidence, foster attitudes 
of open mindedness and sus- 
pended judgment, offer an oppor- 
tunity for leadership develop- 
ment, encourage group co-opera- 
tion and social harmony, teach 
critical thinking and the ability 
to express logical thoughts in 
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good English. Such discussion 
should help pupils to think, for 
the solution of similar problems 
will in most cases naturally fol- 
low Dewey’s five logically dis- 
tinct factors in reflective thinking 
which are*: (1) felt difficulty ; 
(2) its location and definition; 
(3) suggestions towards possible 
solutions; (4) development of 
these suggestions by reasoning; 
(5) further experiment to test the 
usefulness of the 
reached. 


conclusions 


I believe that group discussion 
will help us to make use of the fol- 
lowing principles which the latest 
experimental evidence on learn- 
ing supports :— 


1. Mere repetition increases the 
possibility of learning, but 
does not guarantee learning. 
In order to learn through 
repetition, the subject must 
know the meaning of what he 
is repeating, why he is re- 

peating it, and when he wil! 

arrive at a known goal. 


Explanation and 


~ 


diagnosis 
are helpful in learning. 

3. Discrimination is a big factor 
in learning. 

4. The efficiency of recall is 
increased by recitation. 

5. A definite contrast between 
the right and the 
assists in motivated learning. 

6. Children working in -groups 
make fewer mistakes than 
those working singly. 


wrong 


- 


Competition increases learn- 

ing. 

8. Praise and blame may be 
helpful in learning. 

9. A set task or problem is the 
best kind of motivation. 

10. Interest and the intention 
to learn are fundamental 
factors in learning. 

11. There is a close connection 
between the amount of 
meaning which the material 
to be learned has for the 
learner and the time required 
for mastery. 


Dangers of Discussion 
There are certain dangers in 
the discussion method which 


*John Dewey: “How We Think” 
(1910), page 72. 


should be mentioned. In the first 
place, there is the danger that the 
class will become too formal, 
and degenerate into a detailed 
teacher-question and pupil-answer 
recitation. The spirit of the 
group must be friendly and most 
of the questions and information 
must come from the class. In 
the second place, there is the 
danger that the opinions of a few 
loquacious ones will be empha- 
sized at the expense of fact and 
that the majority will take a 
minor part in the work. In the 
third place, time may be spent on 
irrelevant phases of the topic. 
In the fourth place, the advance 
work may not naturally grow out 
of the review. Finally there may 
be no conclusion, summary ofr 
check, which causes the pupils to 
close the period with the feeling 
that they have acquired a com- 
plex mass of hetereogeneous 
material, but no definite informa- 
tion which they can use later. 

The teacher may avoid some of 
these dangers by calling attention 
to the important points, by corre- 
lating the review and the advance, 
by encouraging pertinent discus- 
sion and questioning during the 
presentation of a report, by en- 
couraging an expression of honest 
opinion, by giving outside help, 
by insisting that all sides be pre- 
sented fairly and demanding fre- 
quent written as well as oral 
summaries. 

It seems to me that regardless 
of whether you believe in the 
trial and error, gestalt, conditioned 
reflex or Tolman’s sign-gestalt- 
expectation theories of learning 
you can devote a great deal of 
time to class discussion with ex- 
cellent results, for it can be most 
readily adapted to those princi- 
ples in any of these theories 
which you have reason to believe 
are correct. 

Class discussion is only 
one of several excellent methods 
of teaching and consequently 
should not be used to the 
exclusion of the others. My 
point is that we should use more 
group discussion in our teaching. 
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Youth in Denver 


IDE-AWAKE Denver comes to the front 

WV with a new organization of the high 
school alumni. This particular body will be known 
as “ Denver Progressive Youth, Associated,” and 
its charter membership will be composed of young 
folks graduating this month from the high schools 
of the city. The purpose is to do whatever can 
be done to prevent discouragement and waste of 
time and energies for those who at just this junc- 
ture are obliged to step out into an unwelcoming 
world. 

A small group of civic leaders started this 
movement. <A sub-committee met with represen- 
tatives of the various senior classes throughout 
the city. Then the seniors took hold and enrolled 
nearly a third of their classmates as members. 

The 600 organized youths are preparing a pro- 
gram of diverse activities—educational, recrea- 
tional, vocational, cultural and civic. 

Instead of drifting along in idleness and perhaps 
becoming cynical and anti-social, this portion of 
Denver’s younger population will have something 
to think about and something to do, even if it 
isn’t the much-wanted job. While it is true that 
“Misery likes company,” it is even more true that 
“Company dispels misery.” 

Cities should do more than most of them actually 
do for the boys and girls who end their school 
days in this period of economic lunacy. If cities 
are unable officially to do more than they are doing 
along this line, private citizens and agencies such 
as service clubs and churches should assume re- 
sponsibility in large measure. 


Lowell’s Ideal College 

PEAKING at the University of Pennsylvania, 
S the other day, Dr. A. Lawrence * Lowell 
again painted his vision of an ideal college. Essen- 
tially, it is a place where eager students gather 
around a company of learned men, investigators of 
truth in diverse fields. The students are described 
as “eager to learn, to think, and to understand.” 
The sticking point appears to be this matter of 
eagerness. Youths who are sent to college because 
it is “being done” are a long way from having 
the right basis for scholarly training. That is 
one reason why college faculties are so skeptical 
of the plan which the retiring President of Har- 
vard advocates. No wonder Dr. Lowell observes 
that any approach to his ideal of a college demands 
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faith. It demands faith on the part of faculties— 
and rich benefactors. It also requires selection, 

Dr. Lowell declares: “If even an approach is 
made, no man can predict how far it may be 
carried.” 

It has been Dr. Lowell’s high privilege, as head 
ot Harvard and with Harkness millions at his dis- 
posal, to make a very definite approach, through 
the famous “house system.” Only the future can 
gauge the importance of this bold step in education, 


Spiked! 

ELL, it is but natural that taxpayers 

should be up in arms nowadays, and 
that citizens serving on taxpayers’ committees 
should search for vulnerable spots in school bud- 
gets. It is only when these critics show themselves 
misinformed that their attacks are likely to be 
harmful. 

To Principal G. Walter Williams of New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) High School, goes credit for having 
successfully and publicly nailed a statement from a 
taxpaying dignitary who said at a forum meeting: 
“Industry is telling us that education is not what 
it used to be. Wall Street is finding that the 
messengers it employs are not so well educated 
as they used to be. A survey made by the New 
York Stock Exchange shows education is not 
what it was ten years ago.” 
fighting talk” to Principal Williams. 
He had his doubts. And so he wrote, straight off, 
to Cameron Beck, personnel director of the New 
York Stock Exchange, to learn about that survey. 

Mr. Beck turned the inquiry over to B. E. 
Schultz, educational director of the Exchange. 
The whole correspondence, including Mr. Schultz’s 
reply, was sent by Principal Williams to the 
Standard Times of New Bedford, which printed 
every word. 


“6 


This was 


The gist of Mr. Schultz’s statement is contained 
in these few sentences :— 

“We have not made, here at the Exchange, 
any such survey as indicated in your quotation. 

“My experience is that human nature, native 
ability and knowledge acquired in the schools 
previous to a boy’s first employment run about 
the same from year to year. If anything I should 
say that there has been improvement in the mental 
calibre and the attitude of the youths coming to 
us... . They have been coming to us from the 
schools better equippped every year.” 
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Editors Daybook 


A TRAGIC of 


economy program in Con- 
necticut is the elimination of the 


feature the 


office of character education re- 
search of the State Board of 
Education. Mrs. Ruth White 


Colton, who has been in charge 
of that office since its establish- 
ment in 1931, is retained by the 
State to the in 
character at the Con- 
Summer Normal School 


conduct course 
education 


necticut 


at Yale University. 
ee 
At Concord, Mass., the town 
department of health and the 
school supervisory. staff have 


collaborated in issuing a bulletin 
‘Health and the 
Vacation.” Superintendent Wells 


on Summer 


A. Hall states that the bulletin 
has been sent to pupils and their 
families and that the various 
suggestions have been subjects 
of discussion with the children, 
and of talks by speakers in the 
assembly of the high school. 
Superintendent Hall believes in 


making even the boys and girls 
vacation-wise. 
ee 
State 
Kersey of California is leading 


Superintendent Vierling 
the militant efforts of California 
educators to defeat the proposed 
constitutional amendment which 
would legalize wagering on horse 
races. 


Race-track gambling is 


easier to keep out than to put out. 
e°.6h6©°8 

To the presidency of Chicago 
Teachers College goes Dr. 
Mabelle Babcock Blake, who has 
been assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Smith College and direc- 
tor of the personnel department 


she organized eight years ago. 
ee 
The new president of Sim- 
mons College is Dr. Bancroft 
Beatley.. Dr. Beatley has been for 
some years associate professor 
in the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard. He is only 


thirty-eight, but a man of rare 
personality and leadership, ad- 
mirably fitted to carry forward 
the institution so ably admin- 
istered by Henry Lefavour, now 
retiring. 
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So Runs the World 








Powers Talk Trade in London 


Europe’s “Big 4” Pledge Peace 


Oriental Nation Sings Off Key 


New Deal is Now on the Table 


So Runs the Writing on the Sky 


Ours Is the Telephoning Nation 
ONDON,* its 


| { heralded World Economic 


Conference, the 


attention. 








with long- 


bec« mes centre 
This 


great Peace Parley is designed to 


of international 


end those tensions caused by high 


tariffs, uncertain currencies and 
trade reprisals, which are hin- 
dering the recovery of industry. 
A trade-warring world looks to 
this London conference for rea- 
sonable security and peace. 


ee 

Notes of harmony and of dis- 
cord were heard while statesmen 
The 
Four Power treaty was signed at 
Rome representatives of 
France, Germany, Great Britain, 
and Italy. 
Mussolini 


journeyed toward London. 
by 


Credit goes to Italy’s 
for having proposed 
and labored for this agreement. 
By its terms, the four principal 
powers of Europe pledge them- 
selves to ten years of peace. They 
promise their best efforts to make 
the arms negotiations which have 
proceeded so slowly at Geneva 
reach ultimate If this 


should prove impossible, the four 


success. 


nations will agree among them- 
selves to arms reductions. Smaller 
nations of Europe are _ told 
that the Four Power pact con- 
tains no threat to them. After all, 
it is the big boys whose good 


behavior matters most. 
ee 


The discordant notes arose 
from Tokio. Japan has refused, 
for one thing, to give up the use 
of bombing planes in war. She 
doubts any nation’s pledge in 
such a matter. Again, Japan has 
declared that the naval arms 
limitations agreed upon in Wash- 





ington are not renewable, so far 


as she is concerned. Moreover, 


a very sharp economic war has 
broken out between Japan and 
Great Britain. Japan buys no 


And 


no admittance” 


more cotton from India. 


Britain tacks up 


signs against Japan’s fearfully 
cheap merchandise. Meanwhile 
the British government must be 


repenting its former policy of in- 
directly aiding Japan in Eastern 
Asia as a bulwark against Russia. 


ee 

Congress in its busy three- 
months’ special session carried 
out in almost every particular 


President Roosevelt’s program 
looking toward national recovery. 
The of this 
legislation remain to be gathered 
the 


Most significant 


fruits emergency 


and measured in months 
feature 


of the promised “new deal” is 


ahead. 


the Industry Act, which author- 
izes national trade associations to 
set up standards and to eliminate 
ruinous 


practices. Heretofore, 


trade agreements within in- 
have 
anti-trust 
itself, 


vision, 


an 
forbidden 
Now 

under government 
to 


dustry been by 


laws. industry 
super- 
achieve 


will proceed 


fair conditions. 
ee 
American Airways reports that 
its planes carried 10,272 passen- 
gers in May; a gain of 22 per 
cent. May of last 
Diminishing fears and fares have 


over year. 
added to the popularity of this 
mode of travel—and to the wor- 
ries of the railroads, which see 


their patronage dwindling. 
ee 


More than half the telephones 
in the in the United 
States. A survey made by the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company as of January 
1, 1932, showed that this nation 
used 19,690,187, or fifty-six per 
cent. of the 35,000,000 phones 
in all countries. When you con- 
sider the similar percentages in 
automobiles, you realize that the 
American people talk more and 
walk less than any others on the 


globe. 


world are 
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Why 


By S. M. BARRETT 


Kansas City, Missouri 


ty the earlier period of the 
present depression there was 
a great amount of hysteria in a 
search for something to eliminate 
in order to reduce school costs. 
There is still the necessity for 
reduction in order to balance the 
school budget, but the attitude is 
saner and the efforts are more 
deliberate and rational. 
Reductions in school costs have 
been made—some of them with- 
out much injury to the educative 
process, but others have been 
quite destructive. However, all 
are agreed that frillls should be 
eliminated and only fundamentals 
retained. If there is a doubt in 
the minds of taxpayers as to the 
fundamental value of any schoo! 
subject that particular subject 
should be carefully scrutinized 
and proper explanations given to 
the public as well as the teaching 
profession; for, in the last analy- 
sis, he who pays is master tu 
him who serves, and the “ Public 
schools are the Public’s schools.” 
The American people will not 
willingly and knowingly do any- 
thing to injure the educational 
opportunities of the children, but 


necessity is pressing hard 
upon the shoulders of the 
taxpayers just now, and_ they 
must have some relief. They 


want frills eliminated from the 
school curriculum, and they are 
clearly within their rights in de- 
manding this. How shall we de- 
termine what are frills and what 
are fundamentals? By analyses 
of certain subjects—all but the 
proverbial “Three R’s. These 
stand as a Gibraltar in every edu- 
cational plan, and are never ques- 
tioned. 

Frills in education may be de- 
scribed as those things added like 
veneer on furniture; not really a 
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Music and Art? 


The fine arts are not mere ornaments, 
as some allege, but essentials of real 


living. 


part of the actual article but put 
on the outside for ornamentation, 
not rendering any real service. 
Fundamentals in education func- 
tion in the lives of pupils and 
make them happier, or more use- 
ful, or both. 


Public School Art 


The field of art covered by the 
public school courses is the art 
of everyday life; art in the struc- 
ture and in the arrangement of 
our homes; art in the furnishing 
of our homes; art in the making 
of our clothes; art in domestic 
utensils. The manufactured arti- 
cles in our homes, in our offices, 
and all the articles used by us 
in our several activities are shaped 
by the artists. Back of the store- 
keeper who sells the goods; back 
of the factory that produces 
them; back of the craftsmen who 
fashion different parts of the 
article is the mind of the artist 
who gave the design; and back ot 
all these things is the 
judgment of the purchaser w 
approve or disapprove of the ap- 


reserve 


pearance of the art in any par- 
ticular object offered for sale. 
We are all consumers of art, and 
we hold in reserve our judgment 
and approve or disapprove of the 
appearance of every article 
offered for sale. If the article 
does not look right it will not 
suit the customer and he will not 
buy. Even an Indian from a 
reservation has a definite idea of 
the art effect that must go with 
the article he purchases. In his 
wearing apparel bright colors 
must predominate. If not, there 
will be no sale. 

Every purchaser has in his 
mind a concept of the artistic 
effect which any article purchased 
by him must have. 


Art courses in the public 
schools are intended, first, to cul- 
tivate in all pupils the proper 
sense of art, for every child will 
become a consumer of art, a pur- 
chaser of many articles. It is 
essential that each 


something 


pupil know 


about complementary 
colors; the choice and arrange- 
nent of wearing apparel; of 
house furnishing and decorating; 
and become capable of judging 
art values in everyday life. This 
is as necessary as his use of 
good English in conversation with 
his fellow men. 

other 


country, there are many oppor- 


In America, as in no 


tunities for people to find employ- 
ment in industrial arts, and thus 
the special art courses develop 
and increase the earning capacity 
of the children. If then these 
general public school art courses 
enable the children of America 
to discriminate the good from the 
bad in artistic effect, to know 
enough of art to appreciate the 
beautiful and the true, and 
to appreciate art in man-made 
things that are found in every 
community and every home, then 
this art education func- 
tion in the student’s life to make 
him happier, or more useful, or 


does 


both: hence, art must be con- 
sidered a fundamental and not a 


frill. 


Public School Music 

Music has always been taught 
in the public schools. Even in 
the little red schoolhouse where 
the three R’s once constituted the 
principal content of the cur- 
riculum, rote singing at least was 
taught. Music has long been con- 
sidered a subject of fundamental 
importance in the curriculum of 
the public schools. 
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A school’s success depends 
upon the impression it makes upon 
the character of its pupils, but it 
is very difficult to determine the 
extent to which any school activ- 
ity functions in the future life 
of the pupils. 

The effect of teaching upon the 
personality of the learner should 
never be left wholly to chance. 
In the teaching of music one 
should ask: Will it improve his 
mental health? Will he be better 
prepared for playing his part in 
life efficiently by having had the 


courses prescribed in music? 
Have the special courses in music. 
which he may elect to take, a 


for him? Will it make 
sensitive to finer things 
in life? In will it 
affect his character? 

While it is 
edges, skills, 


real value 
him more 
what ways 
that knowl- 
are 


true 


and interests 


important, it is also true that 
ideals are more important. Over 
and over again we note that emo- 
tions have much to do with the 
formation of right ideals. Noth- 
ing in the public school curricu- 
lum is more important in the 
proper training of 
than music. 


emotions 


Since intangible feelings and 
attitudes have so great effects on 
character, the of 
education must be very 
great, but they are hard to meas- 
ure. 


true values 


musical 


Perhaps it is impossible to 
get a full and accurate measure 
of the character building values 
of musical education; neverthe- 
less we know the values are there 
and in a 
in the characters formed. 
are distinctly fundamental values 


way we may read them 
They 


and opposite from frills. 
This brief discussion of art and 








music 


illustrates a method by 
which each topic in the curricu- 
lum could be explained. 

As a rule every addition 
subjects to the curriculum of the 
school has been made because it 
was demanded by the public, and 
in very few instances will frills 
be found. However, school offi- 
cials are being questioned, and 
will continue to be questioned as 
to the value of every subject and 
activity included in the plans. 
Those that are not justified by 
fundamental values should be 
eliminated. School officials, how- 


of 


ever, should move cautiously in 
elimina- 


funda- 


curricular and activity 

and be sure that 

mentals are retained. 
If eliminations are made from 


tions 


any curriculum they should be 


made by educators and not by 


laymen, 


Let's Analyze School Costs 


By JAMES NEWELL EMERY 
Principal, Potter School 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


ROM the earliest days of 
the foundation of the 
Republic until the present time, 
the great American taxpayer has 
given up his money with less 
reluctance for public schools than 
for any other department of 
municipal expenditure. The 
American public has always con- 
sidered the education of the 
coming generation as not only 
its manifest duty, but good busi- 
ness as well. The amounts asked 
for on the school budget as a 
general rule have been granted, 
either without serious opposition, 
or at least by an acquiescent 
majority, after the voters knew 
the facts. 

Indeed in the main the oppon- 
ent of increased school expendi- 
tures has found himself regarded 
in a somewhat unenviable light 
of a fossil, an opponent of real 


progress, hostile to the welfare 
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Our schools have grown into a com- 
plicated system of activities. But sim- 


plification is 


of the Un- 
til the great depression was un- 
alterably fixed upon us, school 
expenditures in practically every 
municipality in the country were 
constantly increased from year 
to year. They rarely stood still. 
In a negligible number of cases, 
if at all, did they ever suffer a 
decrease. 


younger generation. 


That for generation after 
generation the taxpayers have 
looked so favorably on _ schooi 
expenditures is a high tribute 


to the integrity and efficiency of 
school officials as a whole. No 
profession, not even that of the 
ministry, has shown a_ higher 
standard of loyalty to the inter- 
ests they serve. The isolated 
cases of graft and misconduct in 
office in school departments have 
been so few as to stand out 


strikingly in contrast to the vast 
In gen- 


bulk of the profession. 


not easy. 

eral the public has had con- 
fidence in its school executives, 
and has shown it. 

Public education today, how- 
ever, has reached a point in this 
country when the taxpayers are 
beginning to stop in the con- 
stantly rising current of school 
and do a little construc- 
tive thinking, with the idea ot 
slowing down the speed. The 
idea is beginning to percolate 
the voting public that possibly 
the taxpayer who has to foot the 
bills, either through 
assessed or indirectly 
through outside campaigns by 
private organizations, deserves 
some consideration along with 
the needs of the younger genera- 
tion. The voter is beginning now 
to realize that because a move- 
ment is asked for in the name 
of education, and for the in- 
creased welfare of the rising 


costs, 


directly 
taxation, 
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generation, it does not always 
follow that it is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Too Much Education? 

Perhaps some of the fault lies 
directly with us school adminis- 
trators. It is so easy for us, 
with the desire to make a record 
in Our positions, and a name for 
ourselves, to urge upon our pub- 
lic that we take on new and 
additional activities in the name 
of progress. In many cases we 
have constituted ourselves high- 
pressure salesmen, leading our 
communities to more and more 
extended achievements in the 
field of education, regardless of 
the ability of our municipalities 
to support the movements that 
mean so much to us personally. 
Just now we have reached the 
crossing of the highway and the 
railroad track, where it behooves 
us both as administrators and as 
citizens, to stop, to look, and to 
listen before going ahead in 
high. 

The public is even beginning 
to realize that it is possible to a 
certain extent to over-educate 
types and classes who will not 
only never use the training given 
them, but will not even appre- 
ciate it. To load upon a boy, 
for example, whose ambition is 
perhaps bounded by the proprie- 
torship of a small grocery or 
an auto-top repairing business, 
several years of languages, alge- 
bra, chemistry, or typewriting, 
is a potential and often an actual 
waste of time and training, both 
from the standpoint of the boy 
and of the community that pays 
for the cost of it. At one time the 
slogan was to keep in school every 
boy and girl just as long as they 
possibly could be forced or induced 
to stay there. Now there has 
arisen a serious questioning 
whether a good many pupils did 
not remain in school to no 
special advantage either to them- 
selves or the school. Undoubtedly 
the boy will be learning all 
the time; his study of human 
nature may make him a better 
grocer or a better plumber; but 
he will often neither need nor 
appreciate the cultural prepara- 
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tion that we feel called upon to 
give him. 

This not only sounds like a 
scholastic heresy, but will doubt- 
less call forth columns of bitter 
refutation from the educators 
who cling loyally to the gener- 
ality that every boy and every 
girl ought to have all the edu- 
cation that each one can possi- 
bly obtain. Yet it is often a sad 
fact that not every youth ought 
to go to college, or even high 


school. 


Cost of Expansion 


Pride in our schools, a just 
pride in the wonderful program 
of expansion that has been char- 
acteristic of every town and city 
in this country, has led us to 
group activities along with the 
public school system and sup- 
ported from the public funds, 
that a generation ago would 
hardly have been thought of as 
having a place in the education 
of children. We have not gotten 
away from the three R’s, but we 
have added so vast and complex 
a load along with them that we 
may well stop and ask if we have 
not shifted over upon the school 
a large volume of activities that 
should properly belong to the 
home, or if desired to complete 
the culture and welfare of the 
growing child, should be assumed 
and paid for by the individual 
family. The child is rightly en- 
titled to a good elementary edu- 
cation; but if he aspires to be- 
come a dentist, a physician, a 
druggist or an accountant, the 
technical training prerequisite to 
either profession or trade is a 
matter for him individually, at 
his own expense. 

With the exception of high- 
ways and public works, the 
school department is the major 
expenditure in every municipal 
budget. An average expenditure 
is somewhere about thirty-five 
cents for school purposes out of 
every dollar raised by taxation 
in most communities. Detailed 
studies may be obtained from a 
host of reports and _ statistics 
bearing this out. 

The cost of new and increased 





equipment for 
has_ leaped 

bounds since war-time. Mur 
cipalities have vied with one aa 
other in the erection of y " 
expensive buildings as 
of civic pride, each a little ae: 
the last word in educations 
structures. No town or city i 
satisfied with the type of py. 
ing that would have been deme 
entirely adequate twenty or eye, 
ten yearsago. The new buildins 
must be an architectural triym, bh 
it must contain as a matter ; 
course such features as commy. 
ity assembly halls, 
libraries, 


school 


purp \ 
forward 


a ee 


ae 
CW dl | 
4 


gymnasiums 


workshops and labor. 


complicated telephone and 
systems, stages and scenery, and in 


many cases cafeterias, shover. 
baths, swimming pools, 


and pianos, radios, motion pic. 
ture projectors, playgrounds 
athletic fields. This is a far cy 
from the little red schoolhous 
of traditional 
village school building with is 
six or ten classrooms.  Thes 
things are all desirable, all hav 
their place in the education al 
upbringing of our children ant 
our neighbors’ children—yet tht 
all cost money. 


or tho 


memory, 


Our schools, moreover, ha? 
taken on a_ vast 
additional activities. 
learning to read, write, spell al 
do. sums, our boys and girls 
spend much of their time i % 
sembly programs; they go to the 
woodworking shops and bring 
home a wastebasket or 2 mtr 
zine rack as the result of te! 
handicraft; make screwdrives 
or floor-lamps in the mé® 
shops; print programs and name 
cards; learn some musical - 
ment; or make blouses °F . 
cuits. We have classes i s@ 
specialized subjects 4s 4 
music, music appreciation, " 
ketry, applied arts, mecha 
drawing, printing, electrical 
to pick a few at random fro 
the list. Our schools are fitted “ 
with lathes, _ printing-p"“ 
planes, band-saws, laboratory 7 
paratus, and other varied "a 
ment. We conduct school b# 
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program Ol 


7 
Besides 


pas’ 


al work, 








orchestras, glee clubs, dra- 
matic clubs. We maintain cafe- 
terias which handle thousands 
and tens of thousands of meals 
an a non-profit basis. Our junior 
high schools maintain student 
cubs in which each teacher and 
pupil is expected to cultivate a 
cultural hobby—taken at random 
from the lists are such clubs as 
tatting, school songs and cheers, 
know your city, cooking for boys, 
folk dancing, harmonicas, crepe 
paper, puzzle and postage stamps. 
Other allied activities include 
classes in a 
for adults 
training has 
been imperfect or neglected ; 
vocational guidance; kindergar- 
tens as a preliminary to the regu- 
stem; the mainten- 

grounds and super- 
Our staffs include 
academic 


and 


school 
variety of subjects 
whose preliminary 


evening 


lar grade 

ance of pla 
vised play. 
besides the purely 
supervisors, supervisors of shops, 
of music, of gymmastics, band- 
masters, instrumental teachers, 
football, baseball, track and bas- 
ketball coaches, school physicians, 
school dentists, school nurses, 
deans, clerks, and advisers. The 
list is by no means complete, but 
it is only a typical one of any 
moderate-sized city. All these 
represent, not only salaries, but 
maintenance, equipment and sup- 
plies, 

It is a long way from the time 
when the individual pupil had to 
purchase his own textbooks, but 
in addition furnish his own pen- 
cils, pens, paper and slates. Prac- 
tically every item that the pupil 
uses, paper, textbooks, chalk, 
ink, pens, erasers, is supplied by 
the municipality in vast quanti- 
ties. Every one of these items 
Tepresents money, in no driblets, 
but in vast sums. Small wonder 
that the rising cost of education 
iS something to be studied. 

How many, if any, of these 
items would a dispassionate sur- 
Vey insist that we drop? Few, 
Probably. We would feel in 
‘very instance as if we were 
taking an educational step to the 
rear. Would we want to do this? 
Could we afford to, without the 
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feeling that we were depriving 
our children of something that 
is their just due? Yet in cold 
figures of dollars and cents, we 
are spending vast sums for the 
purpose of educating our chil- 
dren, because we are demanding 
more. 

We have increased our stan- 
dards of education, just as we 
have increased our own personal 
standards of living, and we look 
upon things in the educational 
world as necessities that a gen- 
eration ago we would have re- 
garded as pure luxuries, just as 
in our homes we consider tele- 
phones, 
lights, 


steam heat, electric 
modern 
mobiles, pianos and radios every- 
day necessities of life. 
them, 


plumbing, auto- 
To have 
we must be prepared to 
pay the price. Are they, or are 
they not, 


us? 


worth what they cost 


Better Teachers Demanded 


One other feature, last but by 
no means least, we must con- 
sider as a vital factor in the ris- 
ing costs of education. We are 
demanding better trained and 
more professionally prepared 
teachers, whether they be rural 
school, grade or high school. In- 
stead of the girl who went into 
teaching for a year or two as a 
stop-gap, and who got her scanty 
professional training either by 
experience in a small school, 
by intensive training classes, now 
practically every state demands 
that its teachers be graduates of 
a normal school or teacher-train- 
ing school, with rigid selection, 


several years of professional 
preparation, and the highest 
qualifications as to personality 


and certification. No one with- 
out these qualifications is allowed 
to teach at all in most states. 
Gone are the days of the six- 
dollar-a-week teacher, whose only 
training was graduation from 
high school. 

Higher standards of profes- 
sional preparation naturally mean 
increased salaries and_ greater 
expenditures. The teacher, no 
more than the druggist, the den- 


tist, or the attorney, should not be 
expected to devote her time to 
service as a 
charity. 


matter of quasi- 
As far back as the days 
of Moses, the laborer was deemed 
worthy of his hire. Adequate 
service should not be demanded 
without adequate compensation. 
Few, if any, of the taxpaying 
public will assert that teachers 
as a class are anywhere near 
overpaid. It has been a long, 
uphill, and bitter fight to lift 


teachers’ salaries to anything 


g 
liké a living wage as compared 
to the rewards in business, trade, 
or profession. 


T 
, 


Yet it is one o 
the ironies of life that through- 
out the country almost the first, 
if not the very first move for re- 
trenchment in school expendi- 
tures came as a widespread de- 
mand for salary slashes on the 
part of teachers. 

Still another factor in the in- 
creased cost of schools is the 
fact that we have greatly reduced 
school mortality. Where ten 
years ago some 40 per cent. of 
pupils dropped out of school in 
the fifth and sixth grades, now 2 
bare ten per cent. quit much 
before the end of junior high 
school. It is costing us much 
more to educate children because 
we are educating more of them. 

Can the load of 
costs be reduced? It is a plain 
matter of budgeting, and a cer- 
tain irreducible 
When we fairly face the 
proposition that every addi- 
tional activity that is taken on 
by schools—including 
health education, vocational edu- 
cation, specialized classes and 
organizations—must be paid for, 
either directly by taxation, or 
indirectly by entertainments, ad- 
missions or subscriptions, then 
and only then will we 
that we get what we pay for, and 
we must pay for what we get. 
If we want to make a drastic 
reduction in our 
we must make a correspondingly 
drastic reduction in the demands 
and activities that we impose on 
our schools. Do we really want 


to do it? 


educational 


minimum cost. 


surveys, 


realize 


school 








costs, 
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‘In the highest civilization the book is still 
the highest delight.”—R. W. Emerson 


Live Geography 
THE NATIONS AT WORK. An 

Industrial and Commercial Geog- 

raphy. By Leonard O. Packard, 

Teachers College of City of Boston; 

Charles P. Sinnot, State Teachers 

College, Bridgewater, and Bruce 

‘Overton, formerly of the Male High 

School, Louisville, Kentucky. 696 

‘pages. New York, Chicago, At- 

lanta, Dallas, Boston, San Francisco: 
. The Macmillan Company. 

The geography of trade and in- 
dustry becomes, in this new textbook, 
very much alive and replete with inter- 
est. 

The needful raw material has been 
gathered by the authors from czuthentic 
sources, transported, processed, and at- 
tractively packed for distribution to the 
learner. Thus the book itself matches 
the procedures, which it so clearly por- 
trays. 

The subject matter has been 3kill- 
fully selected for its importance. 
Chapters are preceded by interesting 
forecasts, which whet the appetite in 
what is next ahead. There are more 
than 500 illustrations, each included for 
good reason. Besides eight two-page 
maps in color, the volume contains 
over seventy maps in biack ard white, 
in addition to needful charts and 


“graphs. 


While the business of the United 
States receives fullest treatment, the 
corresponding facts regarding other 
nations are by no means slighted. Em- 
phasis is constantly laid upon the inter- 
dependence of all countries. 

This is a clear, attractive, straight- 
forward text, which should immensely 
broaden the student’s economic horizon. 


———_ 


What Price Teaching? 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND 

THE COST OF LIVING. By 

Walter Crosby Eells, professor of 

Education, Stanford University. 

Paper. 94 pages. Stanford Univer- 

sity, California: Stanford University 

Press. 

Without pretending to be a complete 
survey of salaries and living costs in 
the teaching profession, this treatise 
draws attention to many of the fac- 
tors which should be studied in any 
given community by those making ad- 
justments. The writer makes no plea 
‘for exemption of teachers from the 
‘common lot of mankind in a period 
of business deflation. Yet he urges 
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care lest lasting harm be done to the 
schools and the youth of our country. 
In its text matter and in its charts and 
diagrams, this work supplies numerous 
points which should be considered in 
any just or scientific appraisal of sal- 
ary figures, 


_— 


Light on School Matters 
INTERPRETING EDUCATION. By 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, secretary, 

California Association for Educa- 

tion in Thrift and Conservation. 

Paper. 79 pages. Los Angeles, San 

Francisco: Overland-Outwest Pub- 

lications. 

In brief compass and between paper 
covers are here presented many facts 
and seed-thoughts pertinent to the 
existing crisis in education. Among 
the chapters are: “The Critics Examine 
the Schools,” “ Education and the New 
Social Order,” “Present Progress and 
Future Needs,” and an informative 
“Catechism on Education,” asking and 
answering a hundred questions. If the 
material in this pamphlet could be 
placed in the hands of all citizens who 
have become skeptical about the work 
and worth of the schools, much good 
would be accomplished. Members of 
the school profession could likewise 
read the volume with interest and 
profit. These times call for straight 
thinking, based upon definite data. Mr. 
Chamberlain interprets education help- 
fully. 


Getting Into German 


NEW APPROACH TO GERMAN. 
By Eugene Jackson, Samuel J. Til- 
den High School, New York City. 
Cloth. 399 pages. New York, 
Chicago, Boston: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 

“One thing at a time and that done 
well” appears to be the motto of this 
book, which proceeds by a hundred 
well-graded lessons into the mastery of 
German vocabulary, grammar and 
reading. 

The introduction to pronunciation is 
by easy stages, with helpful pictures ot 
lip positions for various sounds, and 
with interesting words and reading 
material encountered along the way. 
German text letters are held back un- 
til the tenth lesson. 

During the first term’s work the em- 
phasis is put upon nouns, during the 
second term’s work it is put upon 


verbs, and so on. Rules of Stamnes 
are stated with unusual clarity, 

The aim of the book is mainly to pro 
duce reading ability, and it Seems af, 
mirably adapted to accomplish this 
sult, while at the same time op 
in the hands of a good teacher 
velop considerable speech skil] 

Pupils in junior or senior hig 
schoo!s who enter the German lang, 
by this route are likely to ayojq m 
of the bewilderment and sense 0; te 
ficulty which so often attend the 
proach to the language and literatye 
of Deutschland. . 


erates ng, 
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How to Spell penne. 
GILMARTIN’S WORD STU! DY. 
John G. Gilmartin, 
Croft School, 
Cloth. 159 pages. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Business men, editors and admins. 
trators everywhere will bear witness; 
the need for correct spelling, 
truth is that spelling is a fundament 
and not an elementary study. \f; 
Gilmartin gives it its proper place a 
a subject that requires long and eam. 
est application. He has 2 
Thorndike, the Jones, the Ayre-Buck 
ingham, and other 
cluding nearly 6,000 words. More thar 
a hundred up-to-date, practical lessons 
make this a most thorough text for 
effective teaching. 


—__—— 


A Story for Children 
STUMPY. By _ B. Linder: 


principal | 
Waterbury, Com 
New York 


selected 


man. Illustrated by H. M. Stoop 
New York: The tn Day Com: 
pany. 


The genuine quality of Frank Lin inder [- 
man’s story of a chipmunk wi 
be felt by the most critical of ae 
the boys and girls between six and tt 
years old, for whom it is intended 
The author and illustrator comb 
happily in a tale free from natu 
faking or sentimentality. Mr. inde 
man has exact knowledge of anima’ 
having lived in the Montana wood 
ever since he was a boy, {0 ty is 
years ago, and now has a cé abi 
shores of Goose Bay, where he fd 
and played. If you have read Linder 
man’s “American,” the story of a s@ 
Indian, you know that any other book 
by him will be honest, moving, a 
life-like. And in fact Stam 3 i 
chipmunk who lost the end of his 
is a sturdy little hero, whose advel 
tures a reader of twenty, forty, ofS! 
years will enjoy. Children will 
this book that rapt attention and i 
sistence on frequent re- -reading wh 
is the mark of their strong appro 


English as as a Tool 


ENGLISH AT WORK. By "a 
Rand, Evanston Tow mship 
Cloth. 


School, Evanston, III. 
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pages: New York: Henry Holt & 


Co. 


The unusual 
hook for high sc 





arrangement of this 
hool English is a dis- 
tive feature. Each of the first 
prve chapters divides into three 
arts: Thinking About It, Doing It, 
« Developing Skul. The subject- 
: iter brings the real world into the 
pm the lessons of the class- 
oe will surely be taken back into 
the real world. The second half of 
the book, entitled For Developing 
chill, contains complete lessons on sen- 
tence construction, working with 
words, and spelling. The author's plan 
charts the steps of progress logically, 
providing a sure guide to the goal of 
practical and correct English. 


eig 
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Dewey on Thinking 
HOW WE THINK. A Restatement 
of the Relation of Reflective 

Thinking to the Educative Process. 
By John Dewey, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 312 pages. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Republication of this work after its 
frst appearance is a signal event. The 
book has been revised and re-touched 
Mt many points. Some knotty pas- 
ages have been simplified. Dr. 
Dewey’s philosophy of education finds 
potent expression in these pages. The. 
new chapter on the recitation offers 
is challenge to teachers: “The 
ethod in which the recitation is car- 
ied on is a crucial test of a teacher’s 
bility to supply the conditions that 
ill arouse intellectual responses, a 
rucial test, in short, of his art as a 
acher,” 























Brief Notes 


The price of the books in Every- 
ns Library has been reduced from 
ghty to seventy cents. Among the 
test additions to this famous series 
more than 800 of the world’s great 
ks are “Reminiscences of Thomas 
arlyle,” edited by C. E. Norton; 
phepherd’s Calendar and Other 
bems,” ‘by Edmund Spenser, and 
alian Short Stories from the 18th 
the 20th Centuries,” 













oe 


As the result of a publishing merger, 
new company named D, Appleton- 
mtury has been formed. Dana H. 
Frin will conduct the business 


the educational department of the 
nbined companies, 









Nellesley College has found a new 
for books, Any book will do; it 
" Rot even be opened. The de- 
ent of physical education uses 
" to make the girls stand up 
Hight. Seniors have to put the books 
their heads and try a week of bal- 
ng and shoulder straightening. 
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DIRECTORY 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each specializing in dependable merchandise and 
service for schools, 





Art Supplies 


Pohlmeyer, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


Practical Drawing Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
2205 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Texas 


Book Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Jobbers 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


Arlo Publishing Co., Newton, Mass. 
The Century Company, New York 
E. P. Dutton and Co., New York 
Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
Newson and Co., New York 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. _ 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 


The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Compan 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 


New York-Chicago-Portland, Ore, 


Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens. 


Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 


-—THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY —, 











India Inks 
Pohimeyer, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 
| Attleboro, Mass. 


Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 
ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia | 














Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Library Equipment 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
Stockton, Calif., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Furniture and Supplies 

For the School Library 


Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


Projectors 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
327 South LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. 


School Architects 


-——FRANK IRVING COOPER——, 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 


47 Winter &t., 





Boston, Mass. 








School Photography 


Wilson-Way School Photography 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sound Distributing Systems 
Samson Electric Co., Canton, Mass. 


Statuary 
P. P. Caproni & Bros., Boston 


Typewriters 


Underwood Flliott Fisher Co. 
842 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE SCHOOL FORUM 


Conducted by S. MONROE GRAVES, Ph. D. 
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Are Failures Necessary? 


least, there should be 
no failures of pupils in school.” 
This was a rather formal state- 
ment made each semester by a 
certain college professor. He 
thoroughly believed what he said, 
and carried out the idea in his own 
classes. His opinion, further ex- 
plained, was based upon two main 
factors—one being the adequate 
understanding and control of the 
individual pupil and the other 
being the perfect adaptation of 
methods of instruction to the 
conditions to be met. Doubtless 
there would be considerable 
agreement with the premise so 
stated and so defined. But, 
should there be any failures even 
if the understanding is not en- 
tirely adequate or the adaptation 
not absolutely perfect? 


ri bt HEORETICALLY, at 


This question is as old as the 
teaching process. However, there 
is such a marked difference in 
standards of achievement, such a 
wide variety of individual capac- 
ities, interests, and environmental 
living conditions, such a definite 
differentiation between methods 
of instruction among teachers 
that no entirely satisfactory an- 
swer has ever been given. 

A second point of agreement 
that probably could be arrived at 
by nearly all teachers would be 
the conclusion that failures 
actually do occur. There is the 
boy or girl who will not study, 
the one who will not do the 
home work, the one who will not 
submit the theme paper when it 
is due, the one who will not re- 
main after school for additional 
help when it is recommended. 


If such conditions actually do 
exist, what is being done to pre- 
vent failure? Is the pupil changed 
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to a class whose entire prepara- 
tion of school work is done under 
supervision in school? Does. the 
teacher go to the home of the 
pupil and talk the matter over 
with the child’s father and 
mother? Is the manner of instruc- 
tion changed in any way better 
to arouse the pupil’s interest and 
better to stimulate his industry 
in study? Is the pupil invited to 
the instructor’s home thereby to 
become better acquainted with the 
conditions surrounding the case? 
Is the seating arrangement in the 
classroom suitable for fostering 
the careful attention of the pupil 
concerned? Is the pupil quite 
well physically and mentally? 
Does he react normally to normal 
situations ? 

As a last resort special indi- 
vidual assignments have some- 
times been given to pupils to 
secure definite reaction on a 
given topic of study. Why is 
not this method tried more often? 
Every teacher must realize that 
boys and girls who ultimately fail 
are a very serious indictment 
against the ability and training of 
the teacher himself. It is a 
recognized fact that if one-half of 
a class fails, the instructor un- 
doubtedly is at fault. If ten per 
cent. of a class fails is it not also 
probable that the major responsi- 
bility in the case is the teacher’s? 
We rate an instructor as very 
able if all of his pupils recom- 
mended for a certain examina- 
tion, like that of the College 
Entrance Board, pass the exam- 
ination. 


A teacher may ask: “Is it 
preferable for pupils to sacrifice a 
knowledge of facts for an attain- 
ment in attitude? That is, if a 
pupil does not meet the average 





of the class achievement jy , 
mastery of facts, should he } 
promoted to the next grade 9; 
the higher school so that he my 
acquire a favorable attitude t 
ward society as represented | 
the school?” Attitudes cannot be 
separated from achievements, by 
in the case cited the achievemey 
is the promotion as far as th 
pupil is concerned, at least, it js 
the major achievement. 
Question—With what percentay 
of failures should a teacher 
be considered inefficient? 
Answer—The 
question is sometimes giver 
as five per cent., but this 
answer may be seriously 
questioned. 
* 
Question—For how large a clas 
should a teacher be hel 
responsible in 
failures? 
Answer—For only such a nut 
ber as adequately can be cot 
trolled and “ followed «’ 
personally. If a group a 
pupils is well graded, doult 
less thirty-five to forty cal 
be taught successfully. 
2 
Question—Is there any infallible 
way for preventing failure 
pupils in school? , 
Answer—Yes, by adapting ™ 
school absolutely to the cil 
and not the child to the 
school, Even in a schoo 
for mentally deficient 
dren a program of activitié 
and learning processes @ 
be arranged and supers 
so that there will be ™ 
failures. 


answer to 


reference t 


. 

Question—Is there any ‘i" 
method that the ordimi! 
(Continued on Page 326) 
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Camps Provide 
Vacation Study 
For About 800,000 


NEWTON, Mass. — Within one 
veneration a new, vital educational 
force has come to the fore in the 
United States—the organized summer 
amp--according to Hayden S.° Pear- 
“Iohn W. Weeks Junior High 


ool, Newton Centre. 


Ul 


B01, 


“So far as records show,” Mr. Pear- 
son declares, “the first organized sum- 
rer camp was established in New 
ampshire in 1880. During the next 
| decades perhaps two score more 
amps were established in the north- 
astern section of the United States. 
The frst camps were boys’ camps. 


“In the last thirty years the develop- 


ent of summer camping has, been ° 


henomenal. Today there are about 
000 organized private camps in the 
Jnited States and Canada, enrolling 
pproximately 150,000 boys and girls 
mnually, There are nearly 4,000 
amps operated by such agencies as 
mY. MCA Te, GA Bey 
uts of America, Camp Fire Girls, 
ovs’ Club Federation, and outstand- 
Mg newspapers and magazines. A con- 
rvative estimate places the enroll- 
ent in these camps at 800,000.” 


Figures submitted by Mr. Pearson 
lowing a comparison of the length 
time a child passes in camp with 
at passed in schools indicate that a 
by or girl who passes eight weeks in 
mp has more than eighty per cent. 
the total of the regular school 
kr’s time concentrated in a two- 
nth period. A four-week period has 
ry per cent. as much time available 
r education as a school year; a nine- 
eks’ camping period comes within 


thty-seven hours of the time passed 
school, 


Mr. Pearson also notes that colleges, 
Wersities, teachers’ colleges and nor- 

schools are beginning to establish 
manized summer camps for the pur- 
Be of Providing students with op- 
unities for practical experience as 


eat of the required work of certain 
Ticula. ‘ 
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HIGH SCHOOLS BEGIN EXPERIMENT 





Group to Test Newer Methods Under a Revised Col- 
lege Entrance Plan; 200 Colleges to Assist 





NEW YORK.—Under the auspices 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion’s Commission on the Relation of 
School and College an arrangement 
has now been completed by which an 
experimental study involving a group 
of secondary schools and a large num- 
ber of leading colleges and universities 
will be inaugurated next September. 
The plan is the product of more than 
two years’ labor by the commission, of 
which Wilford M. Aikin is chairman, 
whose work was made possible by a 
liberal grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

The plan provides, according to Mr. 
Aikin, that a small group of secondary 
schools will be set free by the colleges 
to engage in experimental study of the 
work of the secondary school, and 
the colleges agree to accept students 
from these schools for a period of five 
years, beginning in 1936, without re- 
gard to the course and unit require- 
ments now generally in force for all 
students and without further examina- 
tion. 

“In practically all the plans,” de- 
clares Mr. Aikin, “there will be in- 
creased correlation and interweaving 
of subjects; special encouragement of 
independent, self-directed study, en- 
hanced opportunity for creative ex- 
pression through writing, dramatics, 


the graphic and plastic arts, music and 
school and community affairs, and 
greatly augmented attention to in- 
dividual educational guidance. 


“Next September each school will 
inaugurate its work, beginning 
with. the class which enters college 
three years later in September, 1936, 
Each school will keep a full and com- 
plete record of each student’s achieve- 
ments and development, so that both 
school and college may act more in- 
telligently when the change from school 
to college takes place.” 


new 


Of the twenty-seven schools selected 
by the commission, three are in New 
England. Beaver Country Day School, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass., and Winsor School, 
3oston, Mass., represent New Eng- 


land. 


“Through the changes they are now 
free to make,” Mr. Aikin says, “these 
schools hope to become more effective 
in helping young people to develop the 
insight, the powers, and the self-direc- 
tion necessary for resourceful and 
constructive living. They wish to work 
toward a type of secondary education 
which will be flexible, responsive to 
changing needs, and clearly based upon 
an understanding of young people as 
well as an understanding of the 
qualities needed in adult life.” 








Spanish Tongue 
Spoken All Over 
United States 


WASHINGTON. — Abolition of 
New Mexico’s twenty-year-old bi- 
lingual practice of printing its laws 
both in English and Spanish was dis- 
cussed recently in the state as an 
economy measure, but it was decided 
to continue the double language stan- 
dard because there are still thousands 
of citizens who read and speak only 
Spanish. The decision emphasizes the 
geographical extent and nature of the 
figurative “Spanish-language empire,” 


says a bulletin from the Washington 
headquarters of the National Geogra- 
phic Society. 

“An important question put by 
United States census takers in 1930 
was: ‘Do you speak Spanish?’ con- 
tinues the bulletin. 

“*Si, senor!’ chorused voices all over 
the Union, faintest in New England, 
loudest in the Southwest. The answer 
echoed beyond our borders, south 
across the Rio Grande down to 
Patagonia, through Mexico, six states 
in Central America, nine in South 
America; east across the Caribbean, 
past Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Dominican Republic, to Spain, the 
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mother country; 
Philippines. 

“Today, nearly a hundred million 
persons in nineteen republics and in 
two island areas flying the stars and 
stripes speak the musical tongue of 
Cervantes. 

“Millions of our American neigh- 
bors. to the south and.east speak Span- 
ish. A third of our diplomatic posts, 
and a fourth each of our consular 
and department of commerce foreign 
posts are in Spanish-language 
countries. Our foreign trade with 
them and our investments there run 
to impressive money totals. Our in- 
terest in their history and _ culture, 
tastes and standards is keen. Knowl- 
edge of their language has become for 
many business men in the United 
States an every-day need since tele- 
phones and radios have linked all the 
countries of the Western hemisphere.” 


westward to the 


wong bat 


Traits Essential to Success 
Listed for Purdue Students 
LAFAYETTE, Ind. — Honesty, 


judgment, initiative, industriousness, 
co-operativeness and appearance, in the 
order named, are the six qualities con- 
sidered to weigh most in success, ac- 
cording to the new personality rating 
scale that has been developed by the 
personnel service at Purdue University. 
The new scale has just been put into 
use to enable Purdue students to “see 
themselves as others see them” as a 
means of personality improvement. In 
rating the six essential traits on the 
basis of 100 total, honesty is weighted 
with 21 points, and judgment 19, initia- 
tive and industriousness 17 points each, 
co-operativeness 15, and appearance 11 
points. In preparing the scale, J. E. 
Walters, director of personnel, tabu- 
lated 406 lists of traits considered 
most essential by faculty members, 
alumni, students and employers. 


Schoolmistress Had Class 
That “Knew” All the Answers 


SOFIA.—An education officer, in- 
specting the first class of a school, 
was very much impressed by the alac- 
rity with which all the children held 
up their hands when their schoolmis- 
tress asked them a question, and when- 
ever she singled out a child to give 
the answer that child invariably knew 
it. He congratulated the schoolmistress 
upon the success of her teaching. 
Thereat she blushed and _ hesitatingly 
explained that she had taught all the 
children to hold up their right hands 
when they knew the answers to her 
questions, and their left hands when 
they did not. Of course she had only 
asked for answers from children who 
had held up their right hands as a 
sign that they knew. 
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CHINA IS WATCHING 
ITS ACTIVITY SCHOOL 


TIENTSIN, China. — In Tientsin, 
which is under the ‘shadow of a pos- 
sible Japanese advancé, the first effort 
is being made to introduce to China 
what America knows as “progressive” 
education. Nankai, one of the leading 
educational institutions’ of the country, 
is located there, an institution embrac- 
ing all levels, from grade school to 
university. Progressive methods are 
being introduced in its primary grades, 
and are attracting great attenticn 
among Chinese educators, many of 
whom from all-over the land flock to 
see the experiment. On some days there 
are as many as a hundred visitors. 
They greatly disrupt the work of the 
school, but they are spreading the idea 
far and wide. 

The school has drawn heavily on 
American ideas. Its founder, Dr. 
Chang Po-ling, has visited the United 
States many times to observe American 
educational méthods. Becoming dis- 
tressed some years ago over the failure 
of Chinese education to prepare its 
youth for citizenship and life, he set 
out to make a re-organization. Four 
years ago he began a gradual change, 
introducing the activity plan of teach- 
ing into the primary grades with a 
view to working it slowly into the up- 
per levels. 


Australian Schools 
Bar Red Propaganda 


SYDNEY. — Education Minister 
Drummond has barred communistic 
propaganda from Australian schools. 
“Educationalists may preach new social 
and political ideas to adults,” says 
Drummond, “but they are not going to 
have our children as their clay. Adults 
can please themselves as to whom they 
listen to. School children have no op- 
tion.” 





Says Journalists Born, Not 
Made 


ATHENS, Ga. — Governor 
Talmadge gave this classic city 
a shock when he announced that 
he intended to recommend to the 
Board of Regents the abolition of 
the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism at the University of 
Georgia. The governor dog- 
matized: “Writers are born, not 


made. I have never seen any 
worth-while products of this 
school. As for myself, I can 


write anywhere, and even with 
telephone bells ringing.” Outside 
of politics, Governor Talmadge is_ 
an editor. 








































































FASCISM IN SCHOOLs 


_—_—_ 


Adult Education Gr 
Given Warning : 


AMHERST, Mass.—The 
Association for Adult 
opened its eighth annual Meeting her, 
with speakers warning against the un 
troduction of Fascist Principles 7” 
the American educational system,” a 
characterizing the library as the tind 
dation of any system of adult educa 
tion. 

Morse A. Cartwright, in a report of 
the years activities of the ASSOCiation, 
said: “The introduction into the gy. 
cational structure of Principle 
definitely Fascist in nature js aro, 
taking place. 

“If we are to abandon our ideal of 
basic education for the whole Ameri 
can people, and unlimited educationaj 
opportunity above that minimum, the 
it becomes wholly reasonable to question 
the continuance of the entire America 
experiment of democratic governmen 
If we are to deaden our consciences 
and forsake the educational principic 
of a century and a half, then our onl 
Salvation as a nation lies in a dé. 
tatorship most certainly backed ly 
force of arms—call it Fascism, a mo 
archy, a Soviet, or what you will.” 

He applauded the spirit of th 
American people in accepting the “w 
paralleled transfer of democratic right 
and privileges to the executive arm o/ 
the government as an emergency mew 
ure.” Pointing out that “it is incvi 
able that changes in our political pra 
tices, even though temperary in nature, 
should have an immediate effect upor 
our educational procedures,” Mr. Cat 
wright declared that “the introducto 
into the educational structure of pri 
ciples definitely Fascist in nature 5 
already taking place.” He expres¢! 
regret that “we are already hear 
the cry among supposedly enlightentt 
people that ‘too many are being et 
cated,’ and that ‘our economic stmt 
ture cannot stand the expense of itt 
education for all.’” 


American 


Educaticg 


already 


No Contracts for 
Lorain, O., Teachers 


LORAIN, O. — A decision to “ 
into no contracts with teachers ™ 
next school term was recently reach 
by the Lorain Board of Eduatt 
The board heretofore always 
signed contracts with the teachers # 
specified salaries. This year, howe 
because of the uncertainty of tax 00 
lections and the bank situatiom 
board decided to eliminate conte 
Lorain teachers have received on 
two out of their last nine weeks 


ries. 
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“HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


is an Enemy to 


Wear, Waste and Extravagance 


| MILES C. HOLDEN, President 








It makes Books last longer by reenforcing their bindings, corners and 
edges — made of the strongest, most flexible material — found only in 
the famous Holden Leatherette materials — guaranteed for wearing 


| THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


























Education Council 
Widens Its Scope 
WASHINGTON.—Elementary, sec- 
ndary and high schools as well as in- 
stitutions of higher learning, as hith- 
erto, will hereafter be included within 
the range of interest and activity of 
the American Council on Education, 
under an amendment to its constitu- 
tion adopted at its recent annual meet- 
ing here. Dean William F. Russell, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was elected as chairman of the council, 
representing the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. Dr. Fred J. Kelly, 
of the Federal Office of Education, 
vas elected first vice-chairman, rep- 
resenting the North Central Associa- 
ion of Colleges and Universities, and 
he Right Rev. P. J. McCormick, sec- 
ni vice-chairman, representing the 
‘ational Catholic Education Associa- 
ion. Dr. Doak S. Campbell, of 
eorge Peabody College for Teachers, 
jas elected secretary, representing the 
merican Association of Junior Col- 
ges, 






















Religious Aide 
Quits Harvard 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — The re- 
Blous adviser of Harvard College had 
) little to do that the university de- 
ed to abolish the job and allow its 


dents to struggle along as best they 
, RY —_ without specially-arranged 
r ritual guidance. This was learned 
t *n it was disclosed that the resigna- 
4, bn of the Rev. Thomas L. Harris, 
r 'ser in religion, had been accepted 





the Corporation, Mr. Harris went 
cts Philadelphia to confer with leaders 
on a church which called him there. 






€ three-year appointment on which 
ame to Harvard on an ex- 
mental contract expires in June. 
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Another Language Added 
To Translations of Bible 

NEW YORK. — Mundang, a dia- 
lect used in Africa, is the 930th tongue 
in which the Brble or some part of it 
has been printed. The Gospel of St. 
Mark has been translated into it, and 
just published by the British and 
Foreign Society, the American Bibie 
Society reports. With the publication 
of a New Testament in Sea Dyak, 
spoken by tribes in Borneo, complete 
New Testaments have appeared in 190 
languages or dialects. The complete 
sible has been published in 174, and 
portions and selections in 572. 


Father, Son, Daughter 
To Get College Degrees 


BOONE, N. C.—Commencement day 
at Appalachian State Teachers’ Col- 
lege here will be a family affair for 
the Dotsons. Father Roy Dotson, 
forty-nine; his son, Hight Dotson, 
twenty, and his daughter, Mrs. Ola 
Dotson Furr, twenty-four, are to re- 
ceive their bachelor of science degrees 
from the school of education at the 
same time. The elder Dotson two years 
ago received his high school diploma, 
although he had been teaching in pub- 
lic schools for thirty-three years. He 
will complete his college work this 
year. Hight Dotson majored in phys- 
ical education and science. Mrs. Furr 
is the mother of a five-year-old son. 


Government Aid 
To College Radio 
WASHINGTON—Federal and State 
aid in financing college radio broad- 
casting is favored by land grant col- 
lege administrators, according to a 
survey of radio in seventy-one of 
these institutions and separate state 


universities. Lack of funds prevents 
all but twenty-four institutions from 
operating stations of their own, al- 
though twenty-nine others make use 
of the facilities of commercial stations, 
according to the Federal Office of 
Education. From opinions of 270 edu- 
cational administrators over ninety per 
increase in 
{f 561 others 


establish radio 


cent. favored some sort of 
facilities. Sixty per cent. o 
favored an attempt to 
Stations in the colleges where they are 


lacking. Twenty-three ot the twenty- 


four institutions owning radio broad 
casting equipment reported $720,000 in- 
vested in the equipment, twenty re- 
ported maintenance cost of more than 
$25,000 for 1950-1951, while twenty- 
four reported operating expenses above 


$200,000 for the same period. 


Rain Dampens 
School Protest 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — A_ mass 
meeting, which 3,000 pupils of the 
Cambridge High and Latin School 
planned to stage recently, failed to 
materialize. The demonstration had 
been planned for &.15 A. M., but at 
that time rain was falling fast, and 
there were no signs of any revolt, 
which had been planned to protest en- 
forcement of an old rule forbidding 
pupils from leaving the school build- 
ing at recess and purchasing food. 
Leslie L. Cleveland, headmaster, 
laughed at the idea of a demonstration, 
and said that nothing would make him 
change his mind in regard to enforce- 


ment of the rule. The pupils main- 


tained that the school committee hoped 
to keep them inside the building in 
order to force them to buy food from 
the school lunch counter, where, they 
asserted, the food does not measure up 
to their standards. 
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Earthquake Razed 
Twenty-two Schools 

LOS ANGELES. — Only twenty- 
the 364 the Los 
Angeles city district suffered serious 
damage in the earthquake that shook 
that part of California on March 10, 
it has been ascertained. The remaining 


) 
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two of schools in 


schools, some of which showed 


slight damage, were to be ready for 
use after the week set aside for Easter 
vacation. The advanced 
from April 10 to make it possible for 


recess Was 


structural engineers and contractors to 


carry forward investigation and _ re- 
pairs. Damage to the schools was es- 
timated at about $1,000,000. —For- 
tunately the quake occurred in the 


evening at a time the classrooms were 
empty. While the city of Los Angeles 
in a minor way, largely 
shattered 
glass in display windows and cracked 


suffered only 
through such damage as 
plaster, the school district, which ex- 
tends more than twice 
that of the city itself, experienced a 


Over an area 


loss. In this, as in all other 


heavier 


earthquake disturbances, some areas 


suffered more than others. It was in 
these sections that school buildings paid 
the heaviest toll. 


usual im 


Freakish in charac- 


ter, as is affected zones, it 


some of 


was the most recently built 
structures that showed the greatest 
damage. 

> aw wt + aia i 2 


School Pupil Late 
So Calls Police 


OAK PARK, Ill. — When Police 
Sergeant Elmer Paulsen answered the 
telephone recently, a childish voice 


said: “Is this the police department?” 
“Tt is,” said the sergeant. “Well,” said 
the child, Jimmy, and my 
mamma told me to call you. She said 
I have to report myself to you because 
I was late for school today, but hon- 
est, I didn’t mean to do it. You won't 
arrest me, wil! you?” The sergeant 
tried to be very stern as he telephoned 
that it must not happen 


“this ts 


instructions 


again. 


Educators Fight Bill 
On Seditious Teaching 


CHICAGO.—President Robert M. 
Hutchins, of the University of 
Chicago, and the heads of other edu- 
cational institutions in Illinois pro- 
tested vigorously against a bill in the 
Illinois legislature, the intent of which 
is to cut off from state appropriations 
and the right of tax exemption any 
school, college or university permitting 
the teaching of seditious matter. Among 
others who appeared before a house 
committee with President Hutchins, 
were: Father J. W. Maguire, of St. 
Viator’s College, and President Scott, 
of Northwestern University. 
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1,253 SCHOOLS CLOSED 
FOR 290,000 CHILDREN 
WASHINGTON.—A 
ducted by the National Education As- 
sociation shows that up to April 1 


survey con- 


has forced the 
against 290,000 
throughout the nation. 

Preliminary reports from _ thirty- 
seven states disclosed that 1,253 schools 
were closed in nine states, involving 
forty-three political sub-divisions, and 
completely denying educational 
ities to 119,969 children. 

In nearly all communities, the study 
indicated, teachers’ 


economy closing of 


schools children 


facil- 


salaries have been 
cut from ten to forty per cent. Many 
thousands were found to be paid these 
reduced 


could be 


warrants which 
“cashed at local financial in- 
stitutions only at discount.” 
banks 
warrants at all. 
Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, Louisi- 


salaries by 


In a few 


cases local would not cash the 


ana and New Mexico are listed by the 
the 
which schools have received the worst 


association as among states in 


blows from the depression. 


Women Bosses Painful 
To British Schoolmasters 


LONDON.—Male teachers in 


land object-—very strenuously 


Eng- 
to hav- 
ing women teachers over their heads. 
The National School- 
masters has passed a resolution strongly 


Association of 


protesting the calling of men to serve 
under headmistresses, and insisting that 
all mixed schools should be under a 
headmaster. “A married man,” com- 
plained J. W. A. Taylor, of Liver- 
pool, “cannot serve under a woman if 
he has a wife worth much. If 
wife knows he is taking orders from 
another woman he is not likely to be 
very happy in his home.” G. Car- 
ruthers, also of Liverpool, told a path- 
etic story of a schoolmaster who went 
home day, sick and miserable. 
“What is the matter?” asked his wife. 
“Miss Jones has been cross with me,” 
he replied. The unfeeling conference 
laughed. 


his 


one 


Education Survey Shows 
Trend to Social Subjects 


WASHINGTON. — Mathematics 
and foreign languages are rapidly 


losing popularity in secondary educa- 
tion in favor of social subjects and 
physical education. This was reported 
in a national survey of 22,000 high 
schools by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion. Retrenchment in. public-school 
expenditures through changes in study 
courses to meet the present economic 
emergency is to be based on results 
of the survey, which was provided for 
by Congress with an appropriation of 
$295,000. The report stated that thcre 
had been a distinct movement toward 
what is called “democracy in educa- 





tion,” and that with this there had re- 
sulted a larger proportion of etiro!! 
ments in vocational education, whic}, 


has brought into the high = schoo! 
young people from social and ec 


nomic levels which did not contribu: 


greatly to school 


g high 
f 


registrati 
orty vears ago. 


Corporal Punishment 
Abolished in Newton 
NEWTON, Mass. 


corporal 


- The fact 
punishment has been pra 
tically abolished in the Newton pub! 
schools when = Supe 
intendent John Lund announced tha: 
there had been no _ occasion f 
corporal punishment in the schools th 
year. The annual report of the scho 
department, 
that there 
the 
with 


was revealed 


issued recently, showe! 
were forty-two cases f. 


1931-1952. This 


number ot cases 


year 
the ten 
ago, during the school year 1921-1922. 
when there were 11% cases. The tot 

enrollment last year was 12,221, whi 
ten Ot th 
last vear, 
Sch 


compar 


years 


ago it was 9,527. 


years 


forty-two cases reported 


the Emerson 


Newton Upper Falls, 


twenty were at 
Superintende 
Lund ascribed the lack of necessity {\ 
punishment of this kind this year 
the fact that 
been secking 


authorities ha 
the 
order to 


school 
out cause of ti 
delinquencies in eliminat 
them. The school department is about 
to establish a division of guidance an | 
research to aid pupils in solving th 

personal problems. 


School Forum 
(Continued from Page 322) 


teacher may use in the ordi 


nary class that might b 
successful in reducing 
failure ? 

Answer—Yes, carefully  super- 
vised study is the most 


efficient method and, in very 
difficult cases, special assign- 
ments can be given to pupils, 
assignments the 
pupils’ capacity, 


suitable to 
natural 
probable progress, and pres- 
ent state of mind. No 
method will take the place 
of the teacher’s personal in- 
terest, sympathetic 
standing, and actual personal 
planning and personal activ- 
ity. 


under- 
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THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


130 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK | 





ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
ENROLL NOW — NO FEE 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES No charge 
Reliable Service 














ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Correspondents: Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. 

535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
46TH YEAR. — Many thousands have secured 
PROMOTION through the Albert Teachers Agency 
in Colleges and Universities, State Teachers’ Col- 
leges, Private Schools and Public Schools. Book- 
let free. 


B. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 


We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 


all requests for teachers receive the personal at- 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 


Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 


no branches. All applications for membership and 


tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 














AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
governesses for colleges, schools and families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON 6 PARK ST. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 














THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


49 PEARL ST,, CLAPP BUILDING, 14 BEA‘ ON ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN. PORTLAND. MAINE BOSTON, MASS. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 





6 Beacon St. , , : Boston, Mass. 

Long Distance Telephones: Office and Residence ‘ 

PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies | 














THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. Tel. Laf. 4756 
N. A. T. A. Member 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 











THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


soston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.: New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Birmingham, Ala., 1140 
So. 13th St.; Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free 











COMPETENT TEACHERS! 


The United States Edueational Association has 
registered a large number of teachers who wish 
to obtain positions. If you need a competent 
teacher for any kind of educational work, we shall 
be pleased to recommend one. There is no charge 
to officials for recommendations — and none to 
teachers for registration. Write and let us know 
your requirements. 
THE 
UNITED STATES EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATiON 
Thomas Courtenay, President 


Headquarters Address: P. O. Box 121 
Brookline, Mass. 








Grins 
Between Grinds 


See TOTTI eT SHS MUTT oa 


button-hook 7” 
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And Button 


A patient teacher was trying to show 
the small boy ta to read with ex- 
pression, Her 

“Where-are-you-going ?” read Johnny, 
in a laborious monotone, with no ex- 
Pression or accent whatever. 

“Try that again,” said the teacher. 
“Read as if you were talking. Don't 
you see that mark at the end?” 

Johnny studied the interrogation 
point long and earnestly, when sud- 


first 


he replied :— 


him. Then he —irread irium- persuasion of 
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Big Improvement 


A Scotchman migrated from his « Ah tells 
native place, and went to Yorkshire. 
At first the dialect puzzled him, but 
in time he grew used to it. When he 
had settled down in his job he sert 
for his wife to join him. 
comment was: “How The “cullud” lady gave her name, 
queer the folks talk here!” To which her address, and her age; and then 


Rubbed In 
denly an idea seemed to dawn upon Hugh Potter, 


phantly: “\Where-are-you-going-little- with his numerous flock, undertook to 


discover the secret. He asked the par- 
son how he managed to wield such a 
powerful influence. 

“Well, suh,” said the dusky divine, 
‘em what Ah’s goin’ to te'l 
"em, an’ then Ah tells ’em, an’ then 
Ah tells em what Ah has tole em.” 

a = 


Rather Be Excused 


the clerk of registration asked this 


“They talk a’richt now. Ye should ducstion:— 
ha’ heard them four months ago when 
I first came here.” 


“What party are you affiliated with?” 

“Does I have to answer dat?” 

“That is the law.” 

“Den you just scratch my name offen 
de books. Ef I got to tell dat party’s 


noting the uncanny name, ah don’ vote das all. Why, he 
an Old darky preacher ain’t got his divorce yit.” 
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Schoolbooks First! 


Good books are the basic factor in education. Next to the 
teacher they are the most important. They offer a bigger direct 
return on the school dollar than any other item of expenditure, yet 


they are one of the smallest expenses in the school budget. 

























Nothing represents progressive practice in education more than 
up-to-date books. They appeal to the taxpayer for the same reason 
that bright, clean tools appeal to the artisan. They are the best 
home advertisement of good workmanship in the school. And they 


are the cheapest. 


~~ Textbooks cost less than 2% of the general expense of educa- 
acta eae a tion. Any curtailment in their purchase does not appreciably affect 
Rectan the budget, but it is sure to hang the badge of shabbiness on a 


school’s accomplishments as well as on its appearance. 


Books should be bought before economies are practiced. Econ- 
omies can be brought about more effectively in the 98% of other 
costs of education than in the small 2% that goes to provide text- 
books. 


New textbooks are not enough. They should be good text- 
books. 


Allyn and Bacon publish eight of the leading textbooks in the 
high school field. They publish the only complete series of junior 
high school books for the crucial years just preceding the high 
school. These books are equally valuable in the 8-4 organization 
and in the junior high school. 


In every department of education Allyn and Bacon have new 
and leading books. Please write for the latest catalogue. 


Allyn and Bacon 
Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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